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New Zealand and 
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Whether or not this proves to be the decisive 
moment which ends May’s premiership, we 
should ensure that not only is the roll-out of 
this benefit is paused. It should be scrapped 
and replaced by a more humane system of 
supporting those without sufficient money to 
live on. 
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Labour-led coalition government in 
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Tumanako*: New Zealand’s Labour-led government 



By Lesley Maher 

Twenty-six days after a general 
election, and on the eve of the 
Labour Day holiday weekend, 
(21-23 October) Aotearoa (New 
Zealand) has a new Labour-led 
coalition government. 

New Zealand's Labour Day pub¬ 
lic holiday was celebrated for the 
first time in 1900. The Liberal gov¬ 
ernment of the day offered the new 
public holiday instead of acceding 
to labour movement demands for a 
lawful eight-hour working day. It is 
poignant that it was this weekend 
when we learned our wish to be rid 
of the outgoing National (Tory) 
government meant swallowing the 
rat of a coalition government with 
the nationalist New Zealand First 
party. 

At 37, the Prime Minister elect 
Jacinda Ardern represents a gener¬ 
ational change. She is a former 
president of the International 
Coalition of Socialist Youth, and in 
one of her first interviews she de¬ 
clared capitalism to be a failure. 
Winston Peters, leader of New 
Zealand First and likely deputy 
PM, described capitalism as a foe to 
many ordinary New Zealanders, in 
his speech announcing his choice of 
Labour for coalition partner. 

New Zealand has a form of pro¬ 
portional representation called 
MMP (mixed member propor¬ 
tional), where numbers of MPs are 
allocated by share of the vote, and 
single parties are rarely able to gov¬ 
ern alone. Labour and the Greens 
had been campaigning together 


* Maori for "hope" 


By Patrick Murphy 

In the first week of September 
the Wakefield Academy Trust 
(WCAT) announced that they 
were no longer able “to facili¬ 
tate the rapid improvement our 
schools need and our students 
deserve”. 

Just two days into a new school 
term WCAT was declaring its own 
dissolution and abandoning its 21 
schools. But missing from the pub¬ 
lic statement or the letter to par¬ 
ents was any promise to return the 
millions of pounds of taxpayers' 
money poured into the Trust since 
it was established in 2013. 

In November 2016 the press 
leaked a DfE report which found 
16 breaches of academy finance 
rules by WCAT. These included 
the Trust paying its CEO £82,000 
for less than 15 weeks work. 

According to the Times Education 
Supplement the Trust had been 
"put in an extremely vulnerable 
position as a result of inadequate 
governance, leadership and finan¬ 
cial management". Those are po- 


throughout the election, but their 
combined share of the vote came to 
43% (54 seats), short of the 61 seats 
required to form a government. 

The incumbent National Party 
was also unable to form a govern¬ 
ment with 56 seats, having seen al¬ 
most all of their coalition partners 
gone from parliament. 

The populist, nationalist New 
Zealand First party therefore held 
the balance of power. After many 
weeks of negotiations, a Labour- 
NZ First coalition government has 
formed, with the eco-left Green 
Party holding ministerial positions. 

Nine years of right-wing neo-lib- 
eral National Party rule has left 
Aotearoa New Zealand with ap¬ 
palling rates of child poverty, youth 
suicide, precarious employment, 
housing unaffordability and home¬ 
lessness. Diseases of poverty such 
as rheumatic fever and bronchiec¬ 
tasis occur at rates not seen else¬ 
where in the developed world, 
Maori and Pacifica are dispropor- 
tionally affected. 

Unregulated dairy farming has 
contributed to massive environ¬ 
mental destruction. Rivers and wa¬ 
terways have become 

unswimmable due to agricultural 
pollution. Unregulated extraction 
of freshwater for overseas export 
by multinational bottled drinks 
manufacturers runs alongside ris¬ 
ing concerns about local access to 
safe drinking water. A mass out¬ 
break of bacterial gastroenteritis oc¬ 
curred in the town of Hastings after 
contamination of the water supply 
by agricultural runoff, making 
more than 5,000 people ill. 

Leaving pretty much everything, 
apart from road building, to the 
free-market, the National govern- 


lite and evasive words for the cor¬ 
rupt practices that saw the top 
people in WCAT rip off the public 
purse. 

In common with many academy 
trusts huge amounts of money al¬ 
located to educating children were 
spent on buying services from a 
company owned by the CEO and 
his family. £444,000 was paid to 
private companies owned by in¬ 
terim CEO Mike Ramsay and his 
daughter. The same man was paid 
£3,229 in expenses, which in¬ 
cluded double the normal travel 
expenses, over a period of only 
four months. 

While all this spending was 
going on the Trust was building 
up a deficit of over £16 million. 

The impact of the implosion has 
been disastrous. Large numbers of 
staff have been made redundant, 
teachers are buying essential 
equipment out of their own pock¬ 
ets, GCSE pupils are doing written 
work on the back of work done by 
last year's classes. 

The most serious part of the 
scandal is the asset-stripping of 


ment has left New Zealand strug¬ 
gling with a huge infrastructure 
deficit. 

Auckland has nowhere near the 
housing or public transport it needs 
now, let alone to accommodate 
population growth. With an ex¬ 
treme low-wage economy, and a 
Ponzi type housing market, Auck¬ 
land has become as unaffordable as 
cities like London, Sydney and 
Tokyo. Social housing stock has 
been sold off to the private sector, 
there is little security of tenure for 
tenants in private rentals, and ram¬ 
pant property speculation is en¬ 
couraged through tax policy. Many 
families, even with parents work¬ 
ing, are living in cars. 

IMMIGRATION 

Marginal economic performance 
has been propped up by the out¬ 
going government, using large 
scale immigration. 

This has set the scene for some 
nationalist anti-immigration rheto¬ 
ric from most opposition parties. 

New Zealand First, with a fre¬ 
quently anti-Asian, anti-Chinese 
message, has called for a dramatic 
cut in the numbers of immigrants. 


the individual schools by the cen¬ 
tral Trust. In advance of its disso¬ 
lution WCAT forced its schools to 
hand over millions of pounds in 
what were described as loans. This 
included just under half a million 
from Hemsworth Academy, 
£300,000 from Heath Primary in 
Wakefield and £800,000 from 
Wakefield City Academy. Much of 
this money was raised by parents 
in hard-pressed local communities 
in fund-raising events. WCAT has 
no intention of paying back these 
"loans". They are likely to get 
away with this scam. 

There has been an angry and de¬ 
termined response from local com¬ 
munities. 

On 19 October a big audience in 
Doncaster was addressed by Na¬ 
tional Education General Secre¬ 
tary, Kevin Courtney and others. 
Parents are demanding the schools 
be brought back into LA control. 

That is absolutely the right de¬ 
mand, not only for WCAT but for 
all academy trusts. Unfortunately, 
that isn't what will happen to 
these schools. 


The Labour Party also campaigned 
on a policy of reducing immigra¬ 
tion, including a shameful moment 
when Labour's housing spokesper¬ 
son undertook an analysis of house 
sales by apparent ethnicity of sur¬ 
names. The Green Party had 
started the election campaign with 
a policy of criticising immigration 
numbers, before backtracking and 
apologising. 

Even Hone Harawira, leader of 
the Maori-left Mana Movement, 
jumped on the bandwagon calling 
for the re-introduction of the death 
penalty, but just for Chinese drug 
smugglers. 

However, a number of unions are 
doing good work supporting ex¬ 
ploited migrant workers. 

The change in Labour leadership, 
just seven weeks from the election, 
had energised the campaign and 
resulted in a significant improve¬ 
ment in the Labour vote. Ardern 
has a likability factor, communicat¬ 
ing her centre-left Keynesian 
agenda with warmth and empathy. 

The NZ Labour Party still strug¬ 
gles to shake off the legacy of 
Rogernomics of the 1980s, when it 
was hijacked by an entryist right- 


The DfE and the Regional 
Schools Commissioner are now 
"rebrokering" the schools with 
other local multi-academy trusts 
(MATs). The main beneficiaries 
will be two MATs who have had 
their own financial embarrass¬ 
ments involving their own lucra¬ 
tively-paid CEOs in recent years 
(Outwood Grange and Delta). 

There is currently no legal pro¬ 
vision which could bring academy 
schools back into the local author¬ 
ity system. That can and must 
change. 

The lack of accountability and 
transparency which cause and en¬ 
courage this corruption is endemic 
to the entire academy programme. 
One of the most disappointing 
things about the great revival of 
the left marked by so-called "Cor- 
bynism" is the failure of Labour to 
commit to bringing academies 
back into the local authority sys¬ 
tem. 

That would be tremendously 
popular in some of Labour’s tra¬ 
ditional working class heart¬ 
lands. 


wing neoliberal grouping. Since 
then it has been a centre-left party 
at best. With limited internal 
democracy, it is far from becoming 
the mass-movement we see in the 
UK Labour Party; there is no Cor¬ 
by n waiting in the wings. 

The election saw a huge swing 
back to Labour in the Maori elec¬ 
torates (there is protected parlia¬ 
mentary representation for Maori), 
with the Maori Party losing all their 
seats and paying the price for sup¬ 
porting the National Party govern¬ 
ment. Hone Harawira, leader of the 
Mana Movement, a left-wing Maori 
political party, was unable to return 
to parliament, having lost member¬ 
ship, and a lot of his own personal 
mana, in 2014's disastrous associa¬ 
tion with internet mogul Kim Dot¬ 
com. 

CLOSEST 

The closest we have to a parlia¬ 
mentary left is the Green Party 
who campaigned on poverty as 
much as the environment during 
the election. 

Metiria Turei, the Maori co¬ 
leader of the Greens, was hounded 
out of political life during the cam¬ 
paign after disclosing that she had 
committed minor benefit fraud 
whilst a single parent 20 years ear¬ 
lier. Ardern refused to back Turei. 

What can we hope for from the 
incoming government? There ap¬ 
pears to be a genuine desire to ad¬ 
dress the housing crisis. Free 
tertiary education will be intro¬ 
duced over the coming years; the 
minimum wage and benefit sup¬ 
ports to families and the elderly 
will be increased. Paid parental 
leave will increase. Ardern talks of 
a fairer deal for workers, and there 
is a goal of zero carbon emissions 
by 2050. 

On a social level, abortion is 
likely to be decriminalised, and 
there is talk of a referendum on le¬ 
galising marijuana. Transport pol¬ 
icy is expected to favour cycling 
and public transport at last. 

Unfortunately, this will be ac¬ 
companied by anti-immigrant rhet¬ 
oric, and the concern about 
unaffordable housing will be fo¬ 
cussed on reducing overseas-based 
buyers, rather than addressing 
rampant property speculation by 
locals and introducing a capital 
gains tax. 

The National Party, supported by 
the mainstream media, are likely to 
be feral in opposition. They are al¬ 
ready creating a narrative that the 
election outcome is illegitimate and 
amounts to a coup. Ardern has 
been accused, in the country's 
largest newspaper, of causing the 
All Black rugby team to lose a game 
through the use of witchcraft. 

We can hope that this incom¬ 
ing government will take the 
worst edges off neo-liberalism, 
because the poorest in our coun¬ 
try desperately need it. But we 
are a long way from having a 
solid left government, and much 
further from true political 
change. 


Wakefield academy bosses rip off schools 
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Universal credit: force Tories to back down! 



By Matthew Thompson and 
Mike Chester 

In the end, just one Tory MP, 
Sarah Wollaston, the Chair of the 
Health Select Committee, who 
has rebelled on Europe, Syria 
and other issues, defied Tory 
whips and voted with Labour to 
call on the government to pause 
the roll-out of its controversial 
new benefit Universal Credit. 

Despite Tory ministers pointing 
out the non-binding nature of the 
299-0 result, political problems for 
a Cabinet already beset by the 
seemingly stalled, Brexit negotia¬ 
tions in Brussels are clearly far from 
behind them. 

Although Universal Credit has 
been trialled in pilot areas since 
2013, at first mostly in north-west 
England, the media as a whole has 
only now picked up on the impact 
of the so-called 'Tull service" model 
which includes all new claimants 
— single mothers in part-time 
work, couples on low incomes, 
those with disabilities now receiv¬ 
ing Employment and Support Al¬ 
lowance or Working Tax Credit — 
who have complex claims. 

The rather easier to process 
claims of unemployed single peo¬ 
ple without dependants were the 


first to be included in the initial tri¬ 
als. 

Much of the attention has fo¬ 
cussed on the initial six-week wait¬ 
ing period before payments are 
made, set up like that to suppos¬ 
edly mimic working for wages. 
And on the monthly rather than 
weekly or fortnightly benefit cycle. 

There is absolutely no reason, 
apart from wanting to cause un¬ 
necessary suffering, for there to be 
such a long lead-time for claims to 
get paid. It makes no sense in rea¬ 
son or logic for benefit to be paid 
from any date other than the first 
date of unemployment. 

But it gets worse. Citizens Advice 


Bureau reports that 39% are wait¬ 
ing for longer than six weeks, 11% 
are waiting over 10 weeks without 
benefit, and 57% of claimants are 
having to borrow money to make 
ends meet. 

In addition, members of the civil 
service union PCS report that un¬ 
derstaffing has resulted in 20% of 
all calls to the service not being an¬ 
swered every week. The private 
sector company, Serco, which has 
been contracted to support DWP 
with organising new claims ap¬ 
pointments, has been such an abject 
failure that DWP staff are now hav¬ 
ing to help out Serco, unable to deal 
with the workload. 


The principle of one universal 
benefit, encompassing unemploy¬ 
ment, housing, council tax, tax 
credits and other benefits previ¬ 
ously administered by different de¬ 
partments and authorities, is not 
inherently bad. 

It is to be welcomed that the com¬ 
bined pressure of unions, the 
Labour party, charities and com¬ 
munity organisations has resulted 
in the government withdrawing 
the obscene 55p/minute charge for 
using the Universal Credit helpline. 

However, the brunt of the pro¬ 
posals still remain. The shamefully 
low level of benefit is a huge issue 
too. Many claimants are forced to 
pay the housing credit portion of 
their claim on staving off hunger or 
ensuring that they have heating, 
water and electricity; that too re¬ 
sults in evictions. 

None of this helps people get 
into work. 

Could this be a "poll tax mo¬ 
ment" for the May government 
much like the one which, beginning 
with its introduction in 1988-89, ul¬ 
timately led to the political demise 
of the then Tory Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher a year later? 

Having made a series of u-turns 
on similar issues before, from the 
"pasty tax" in George Osborne's 
"omnishambles" Budget of 2012 to 


proposed cuts in tax credits in 2015 
and the so-called "dementia tax" in 
this year's Tory manifesto, and 
having lost their Parliamentary ma¬ 
jority in the general election, the To¬ 
ries must surely be vulnerable to 
both a backbench rebellion from 
their own side and a sustained 
campaign by Labour. 

Whether or not this proves to be 
the decisive moment which ends 
May's premiership — and the cir¬ 
cles of Tory plotters who are still 
sharpening their knives over her 
handling of Brexit may yet mean 
that she doesn't survive long 
enough for it to become so — we 
should ensure that not only is the 
roll-out of this benefit paused but it 
scrapped and replaced by a more 
humane system of supporting 
those without sufficient money to 
live on. 

As a minimum we demand an 
end to conditionality, an uprating 
of the total amount of benefit to the 
full-time Living Wage and for ben¬ 
efit eligibility to start on the first 
day of unemployment. 

In addition, the government 
should reverse its office closure 
programme, allowing vulnerable 
people local and accessible ac¬ 
cess to social security advice 
and saving hundreds of civil 
service jobs. 


Ttansgender law reform — background and possibilities 


By Rosalind Robson 

In January 2016 the House of 
Commons Women’s and Equali¬ 
ties Committee produced a re¬ 
port on Transgender Equality 
which highlighted the outdated¬ 
ness of the 2004 Gender Recog¬ 
nition Act (GRA). In July 2017 the 
government announced a con¬ 
sultation on specific proposals 
on the GRA; this will be launched 
this autumn. 

The GRA made it possible for 
people over 18 to be legally recog¬ 
nised as members of the sex appro¬ 
priate to their gender identity as 
long as they could show that they 
suffered from gender dysphoria 
(distress caused by the mismatch¬ 
ing of gender identity to sex and 
gender assigned at birth). A Gender 
Recognition Certificate provides 
legal recognition, allowing people 
to acquire a new birth certificate 
with the switched sex/gender indi¬ 
cated. 

People seeking a Gender Recog¬ 
nition Certificate have to present 
evidence to a Gender Recognition 
Panel, to supply (paid for) refer¬ 
ences from two expert medical 
practitioners, and to fork out an ap¬ 
plication fee of £140 (waived for 
those eligible for means tested ben¬ 
efits). They also need to have tran¬ 
sitioned two years before a 
certificate is issued. But there is no 
requirement for sex reassignment 
surgery to have taken place. The 


legislation also gives spouses an ef¬ 
fective veto over the certificate. 

Changes to the Gender Recogni¬ 
tion Act are likely to remove the 
need for a medical diagnosis of 
gender dysphoria. Therefore trans¬ 
gender people will be able to 
change the gender on their birth 
certificates by self-declaration. 

In fact transgender people are al¬ 
ready able to change their gender 
on forms of identification other 
than birth certificates. The sex / gen¬ 
der marked in UK passports can be 
changed on the basis of a letter 
from a GP confirming that the 
change of gender is likely to be per¬ 
manent. The evidence for that 
comes solely from the patient. Pass¬ 
port changes can be used to change 
other forms of identification. 

The fact that birth certificates are 
treated differently from other forms 
of identification is an anomaly. 
Nonetheless the possession of cor¬ 
rected birth certificates are impor¬ 
tant for ensuring certain things 
such as confidentiality (birth certifi¬ 
cates are public records). 

We list here, for information, a 
range of arguments and counter-ar¬ 
guments against possible changes 
to the GRA. 

If the law removes the need for all 
external validation (even that of a 
GP), the reliability or stability of 
feelings around gender will be dif¬ 
ficult to verify. By contrast, a gender 
reassignment is something that can 
be clearly recognised by society. 


On the other hand without self¬ 
declaration non-binary and gender 
fluid people, for whom gender 
identity is not stable, will be com¬ 
pletely excluded. Indeed it is al¬ 
ready best practice for many 
organisations (e.g. in higher educa¬ 
tion) to include non-binary or other 
options as well as male and female. 
Mx is now recognised as a gender 
neutral title in many situations. 

On the other hand, without some 
form of external validation, which 
could include non-binary identi¬ 
ties, the laws and rights for trans 
people may not be applied consis¬ 
tently. 

The government seems likely to 
keep some form of external valida¬ 
tion. For some trans activists this 
violates the principle of bodily au¬ 
tonomy. 

Some people are also concerned 
that new laws will not allow for de- 
transitioning. 

Existing equality legislation may 
be changed so that the "gender re¬ 
assignment" characteristic (some¬ 
thing which is unlawful to use as a 
basis for discrimination) will be 
changed to "gender identity". 
Some feminists assert this protec¬ 
tion will contradict the protected 
characteristic of "sex" or stop the 
exemption allowed by the law for 
the provision of single-sex services 
where appropriate. The particular 
concern is that transgender women 
and non-binary people, armed with 
"gender identity" rights, may be¬ 


come increasingly employed in, as 
well as gain access to, women-only 
services involving sensitive areas, 
such as domestic and sexual vio¬ 
lence. This will, it is argued, under¬ 
mine the quality, appropriateness 
and potential safety of these serv¬ 
ices for non-trans women. Yet the 
Trans Equality report specifically 
ruled out ending single-sex serv¬ 
ices. And trans organisations (Ac¬ 
tion for Trans Health) point out that 
vulnerable trans people are cur¬ 
rently being excluded from these 
kinds of services. That is, they say, 
an argument for expanding re¬ 
sources for all services, expanding 
trans appropriate services and end¬ 
ing the exemption. 

Some argue that reform of the 
Gender Recognition Act will make 
it too easy for vulnerable people, 
especially adolescents, to get ap¬ 
proval for gender reassignment 
services. Others say it is much more 
likely that criteria for approval to 
receive NHS hormones and surger¬ 
ies will remain unchanged, not 
least because these are scarce re¬ 
sources. 

Some argue that false statements 
on gender identity may be made. 
Others, that the fact that false state¬ 
ments constitute a criminal offence, 
punishable by imprisonment is 
ample protection against false 
claims. 

Meanwhile concerns about gen¬ 
der neutral facilities may become 
increasingly eroded as more gender 


neutral public toilets which protect 
privacy and safety (e.g. fully en¬ 
closed cubicles) are being provided 
in UK public buildings such as 
schools and colleges. 

Given the change in the law has 
little cost implications, some have 
argued that the government is try¬ 
ing to get maximum credit while 
continuing to make cuts. Another 
criticism from the left is that these 
laws will keep intact sex discrimi¬ 
nation where it currently exists e.g. 
dress codes in employment, having 
to declare Mr or Ms. The law, it is 
said, should be thoroughly degen- 
dered, including ending sex/gen¬ 
der designations on birth 
certificates. 

Unfortunately a backlash on the 
law reform has started and some of 
it has come from within the labour 
movement. Paul Embrey, of the 
FBU (forgetting who has the power 
in society) has said, "There's some¬ 
thing Orwellian about allowing 
someone to insert a lie on their 
birth certificate and forcing society 
to accept the lie as truth." The back¬ 
lash has included those feminist ac¬ 
tivists who have long-been 
mistrustful and disparaging about 
trans identities. This anti-trans hos¬ 
tility will need to be fought in the 
coming months. 

Solidarity has been debating 
some of the underlying theoreti¬ 
cal issues about gender thrown 
up by the law reform and more 
will be written in due course. 
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Self-harm among girls aged 13-16 up by 68% 



By Daisy Thomas 

Youth mental health, particularly among 
young teenage girls, has been in the 
media recently as reports and statistics 
surrounding the rates of self-harm (see 
bit.ly/2lc6Vdh) and rate of delay in treat¬ 
ment for mental health issues (see 
bit.ly/2yJi74p) have emerged. 

Mental health has been gaining an increas¬ 
ing profile as a topic of importance as 
schools, health care systems, parents, com¬ 
munities, and politicians are all calling for 
higher degree of support, care, and respon¬ 
sive treatment. 

While some of the issue lies with under¬ 
staffed health systems which are under enor¬ 
mous pressure, other contributing factors can 
be found closer to home. Social media has 
been linked by some researchers to low self¬ 
esteem and mental health problems. This 
may or may not be as a result of comparing 
one's so-called "behind the scenes" reality 
with the highly polished, filtered, and hash- 
tagged "highlight reel" of social media pages. 

It is important to recognise that while re¬ 
cent media attention may have centred 
around adolescent females, the truth of the 
matter is that issues with mental health can 
affect any one of us. Sometimes it is genetic, 
sometimes it is triggered by a stressful, trau¬ 
matic, or otherwise distressing event, some¬ 
times it can feel like a steamroller coming at 
you out of nowhere. The important thing is 


LETTERS 


I agree with the front page and the vast 
majority of the editorial ‘Stop Brexit’ (Sol¬ 
idarity 451). However, I disagree that rev¬ 
olutionary socialists should advocate a 
second referendum. 

Unlike the situation with the first referen¬ 
dum, I don't think we should necessarily op¬ 
pose others who call for a referendum or 
oppose a referendum if it is called, but we ill 
serve our politics by championing the de¬ 
mand. 

As the editorial recognises, referenda are "a 
poor form of democracy". In a second refer¬ 
endum our politics: for a workers' Europe, 
more democracy within the EU and a level¬ 
ling up of benefits and workers' rights across 
it, will not appear on the ballot paper. Most 
likely they will not be foremost in the cam¬ 
paign. The campaign in any second referen¬ 
dum will be implicitly between the existing 
EU and the Brexit deal negotiated. To be ex¬ 
plicit, a second referendum would be "a poor 
form of democracy" which won't give a plat¬ 
form for our politics. Why would we push 
for that? 

A second referendum is also unlikely, as 
things are at the moment, to put the issue to 
bed. Firstly, because some Brexiteers will 
claim that the deal was not the Brexit they 
wanted and a more pro-Brexit government 
could have got a better deal. Secondly, the 
opinion poll leads against Brexit are small 
and often within the 2 to 3% margin of error 
in such polls. (Antony Wells' 
www.ukpollingreport.co.uk has reported on 
this consistently and suggests there is little 
movement in public opinion on the issue, as 
yet.) 

It is likely that without moving the political 


to know what to do when you or someone 
you know is struggling with a mental health 
issue, and to do that you need to understand 
what a mental health issue even is. 

So, what do I mean by "mental health 
issue"? Well, "mental health" technically 
refers to psychological health and wellbeing 
whereas "mental illness" refers to psychoso¬ 
cial unwellness and reduction in wellbeing. 
Common mental illnesses are depression and 
anxiety which can clinically be characterised 
by a level of impact (by it mild, moderate, or 
severe) on one's personal, interpersonal, oc¬ 
cupational/educational, and general func¬ 
tion and life. 

For students in the UK, the pressure to per¬ 
form and the volume of examinations and 
high stakes assessment can serve as stressors 
and potential risk factors. This cohort of 
young people are usually in the thick of 
friendship and relationship formation and 
maintenance, discovery of personal identity, 
identification of similarity and difference 
among social peers (including identification 
with other cultures, religions, and among the 
LGBTIQ community), experimentation with 
risk-taking behaviours and mood-altering 
substances, employment, familial issues, and 
a wicked cocktail of hormonal, physical, 
emotional, and psychological changes to 
boot. 

It is estimated that the brain is not fully 
formed and settled in its development until 
one's mid-twenties. That means that young 

politics 


terrain the best scenario is a small majority 
against the Brexit deal offered and a whole 
new period where the issue of Brexit domi¬ 
nates politics in a negative way. Our job is to 
arm the labour movement to shift that polit¬ 
ical terrain. 

It will be hard to win over members of our 
class who are pro-Brexit without linking the 
rejection of the deal with a social programme 
focusing on housing, jobs, education and 
health care. The Labour Party can be won to 
these politics and building on its 2017 mani¬ 
festo could win an election with a radical 
anti-Brexit position. That it seems to me is the 
most likely way of stopping Brexit. 

A relatively small group of revolutionary 
socialists will not tip the balance between 
whether there is a second referendum or not. 
What we can and should do is campaign for 
the labour movement and the Labour Party 
to adopt a positive programme towards Eu¬ 
rope around our politics for a workers' Eu¬ 
rope. We can win substantial sections of the 
labour movement to these politics and if we 
do that we will make the terrain for a possi¬ 
ble second referendum much more 
favourable and arm and educate our move¬ 
ment for the future more effectively, regard¬ 
less of whether that future is within the EU 
or not. 

Finally, we should bear in mind that whilst 
we are in favour of Britain being in the EU, it 
is not our end goal, or even our key strategic 
aim. We should not allow the shock of Brexit 
to make us become the most vehement sup¬ 
porters of the EU; we should keep our critical 
facilities and our politics clear. 

We want membership of the EU be¬ 
cause it facilitates unity of the European 
working class and aids the fight for a So¬ 
cialist United States of Europe. 

David Pendletone, south east London 


people are expe¬ 
riencing a raft of 
changes inter¬ 
nally and exter¬ 
nally all while 
their brain is still 
adapting and 
learning. Is it 
any wonder 
then that our 
young may 
struggle to bal¬ 
ance school, 
friends, work, 
family, social 
media, physical 
health, emo¬ 
tional wellbeing, 
and mental 
healthiness 
among the vari¬ 
ous of other demands on their resources, 
time, and energy? 

We need to support each other, and partic¬ 
ularly our young people who can be even 
more vulnerable to developing issues with 
their mental health. So, check in. Really ask 
if they are OK. If you notice something that 
concerns you, be brave and bring it up gently 
and considerately. Let them know that there 
is great strength in asking for help. Make sure 
they know that there is nothing wrong with 
seeking out a therapist for guidance. Tell 
them it is OK to not be OK (while making 


Thank you for your review of my book A 
Hidden History of the Cuban Revolution: 
How the Working Class Shaped the 
Guerrillas 9 Victory (Solidarity 450). I trust 
that you will allow me to clear up a cou¬ 
ple of misunderstandings. 

Firstly, when I say that the Cuban Com¬ 
munist Party (PSP) was "probably the only 
consistently honest force in Cuban politics 
during the 1940s", I am using the term "hon¬ 
est" in the sense that they did not steal pub¬ 
lic funds or personally profit from their 
political activities. This was exceptional in 
an atmosphere where the Autentico party 
dominated Cuban politics, and presidents 
Ramon Grau San Martin (1944-48) and Car¬ 
los Prfo Socarras (1948-52) embedded gang¬ 
sterism and corruption in Cuban political 
and social life. 

In 1950, then ex-president Grau was ac¬ 
cused of embezzling $174 million, but the 
matter never came to court because, in the 
early hours of 4 July 1950, a group of gun¬ 
men arrived at the court and took away all 
the court papers and evidence in the case. If 
I may be permitted a brief advertisement, 
this is dealt with in my other book. Killing 
Communists in Havana (bit.ly/21bCu7c.). 

I do not deny that the Cuban Communist 
Party was Stalinist. Indeed, I approached the 
research for this book with considerable per¬ 
sonal prejudice against Stalinism. However, 
I found a wide divergence between the sec¬ 
tarian "party line" and the actions of indi¬ 
vidual communist militants. To take one 
example, Juan Taquechel, the leader of the 
Santiago dockers and a member of the cen¬ 
tral committee of the PSP, was specifically 
forbidden by the party leadership from in¬ 
volvement in a proposed armed uprising in 
Santiago organised by the July 26th Move¬ 
ment in November 1956. He defied that in¬ 
struction and organised a dock strike in 
solidarity with the armed rebels. 


sure that they have support). Sometimes all 
it takes is just being there and listening. 

So, take your eyes and ears forward and 
be open. That sometimes is the greatest 
but simplest gift we can give. 

• Young Minds: youngminds.org.uk. 

• In the UK the Samaritans can be con¬ 
tacted on 116 123. In the US, the National 
Suicide Prevention Lifeline is 1-800-273- 
8255. In Australia, the crisis support serv¬ 
ice Lifeline is 13 1114. Other international 
suicide helplines can be found at www.be- 
frienders.org. 

“line” 


As for my view 
that the January 
1959 general 
strike was impor¬ 
tant in ensuring 
the rebel victory, 
there is consider¬ 
able evidence that 
the US Ambassa¬ 
dor was conspir¬ 
ing with some 
army officers who 
had been dis¬ 
missed by Batista, 
who had been im¬ 
prisoned and who were widely seen as ho¬ 
nourable men. The army was indeed 
disintegrating, but was still dangerous and, 
at the very least, could have been rallied to 
prolong the civil war long enough to justify 
US intervention. The general strike, the most 
complete in Cuban history, made sure that 
this did not happen. I am of the view that 
strikes are never spontaneous, but must be 
organised. I set out to unearth that organi¬ 
sation. 

My main focus for the book was to exam¬ 
ine how workers react and organise under a 
brutal dictatorship. The level of clandestine 
workers' organisation in the face of govern¬ 
ment death squads, as well as the incredible 
personal courage and organising ability of 
the militants themselves, impressed me 
enormously, but at no point do I claim that 
the Cuban Revolution was socialist or a 
workers' revolution. The future direction of 
Cuban society was settled in the period fol¬ 
lowing the rebel victory and I have, so far, 
done no real research later than 1959. 

When I have done so, I suspect that we 
shall disagree, but let us cross that 
bridge when we come to it. 

Steve Cushion 


To stop Brexit, focus on 
not on referenda 


Cuba: CP militants defied 














Ihimp’s trade turn is regressive 


“Anyone who thinks [Donald Trump] has 
dropped his vow to rip up the global trad¬ 
ing system has not been paying atten¬ 
tion”, wrote Edward Luce in the Financial 
Times (18 October), after the fourth round 
of US-Mexican-Canadian talks on Nafta, 
the North American Free Trade Agree¬ 
ment, closed on 17 October. 

The Mexican and Canadian governments 
were aghast at the US negotiators' manner, 
and their push for arbitrary changes which 
would destabilise the agreement which dates 
back to 1994. There will now be a lull: a fifth 
round of talks on 17-21 November, and then 
another in early 2018. 

Peter Navarro, Trump's "Director of 
Trade", has twice tried to get Trump to de¬ 
clare unilaterally that the USA is pulling out 
of the agreement. Trump himself has said he 
expects to "end up probably terminating" the 
agreement: "Personally, I don't think we can 
make a deal". 

In 1961, Dwight Eisenhower, a former gen¬ 
eral and a Republican ending his term as US 
president, warned the people of the USA 
against "the military-industrial complex" as 
a "combination" likely to "endanger our lib¬ 
erties or democratic processes". 

Today, in Trump's USA, the "military-in¬ 
dustrial complex" people at the top of the ad¬ 
ministration — McMaster, Mattis, Kelly, 
Cohn — are the voices of restraint. So far they 
have blocked Navarro's push. 

Most of US big business, and a large chunk 
of Republicans in Congress, are also against 
Navarro's and Trump's reckless protection¬ 
ism. One possibility discussed in the financial 
press is that Trump will declare the USA is 
out of Nafta, but Congress will baulk, so that 
the USA will remain formally within the 
treaty, but with an administration unwilling 
to respect it. 

Meanwhile, Roberto Azevedo, director- 
general of the World Trade Organisation, has 
warned that Trump's USA threatens to dis¬ 
rupt the tribunal through which the WTO 
settles disputes between member states. 

The USA is blocking the appointment of 
new judges to the short-staffed tribunal; 
threatens to continue to do so until, by Sep¬ 
tember 2018, with retirements, the tribunal 
will become unable to function at all; is say¬ 
ing that tribunal decisions should not be 
valid if one of the judges involved retires dur- 

Solidarity 453 will 
be out on 8 November 


ing the case; and threatens simply to refuse 
to comply with WTO decisions unfavourable 
to it. (142 out of the 532 disputes which have 
been brought to WTO panels have been com¬ 
plaints against the USA). 

Posing the question, "what is free trade 
under the present condition of society?", Karl 
Marx replied: "It is the freedom which capital 
has to crush the worker... All the destructive 
phenomena which unlimited competition 
gives rise to within one country are repro¬ 
duced in more gigantic proportions on the 
world market". 

Yet he continued: "Do not imagine, gentle¬ 
men, that in criticizing freedom of trade we 
have the least intention of defending the sys¬ 
tem of protection. One may declare oneself 
an enemy of the constitutional regime with¬ 
out declaring oneself a friend of the ancient 
regime... 

"In general, the protective system of our 
day is conservative, while the free trade sys¬ 
tem is destructive. It breaks up old national¬ 
ities and pushes the antagonism of the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie to the extreme 
point. In a word, the free trade system has¬ 
tens the social revolution. It is in this revolu¬ 
tionary sense alone, gentlemen, that I vote in 
favour of free trade". 

Frederick Engels explained further when 
republishing Marx's text from 1847: 

"The question of Free Trade or Protection 
moves entirely within the bounds of the pres¬ 
ent system of capitalist production, and has, 
therefore, no direct interest for us socialists 
who want to do away with that system. Indi¬ 
rectly, however, it interests us inasmuch as 
we must desire as the present system of pro¬ 
duction to develop and expand as freely and 
as quickly as possible... From this point of 
view, Marx pronounced, in principle, in 
favour of Free Trade as the more progressive 
plan..." 

A little later, when Lenin in 1902 wanted to 
cite an easily-understood example of a typi¬ 
cal socialist campaign of his day, he chose 


this: "Take, for example, the struggle the Ger¬ 
man Social-Democrats are now waging 
against the corn duties. The theoreticians 
write research works on tariff policy, with the 
'call'... to struggle for commercial treaties and 
for Free Trade... The 'concrete action' of the 
masses takes the form of signing petitions ... 
against raising the corn duties". 

Socialists have no brief for Nafta or the 
WTO. But we oppose regression. 

It is a plus that in Britain, now, the call for 
import controls as a supposedly left-wing 
economic policy, popular in the 1970s and 
80s, has faded. Although much of the left is 
equivocal on Brexit, no-one on the left com¬ 
plains that Labour's line of seeking condi¬ 
tions like the Single Market is too pro-trade. 

In Australia's Socialist Alliance, which for 
a couple of years after 2001 was a broad and 
lively coalition of the activist left there, the 
call was raised for Australia to "withdraw 
from the WTO". Only Workers' Liberty op¬ 
posed that vocally. We got such responses as 
(from a well-educated, intelligent, and open- 
minded member of another group, the ISO): 
"Ah yes, but there's no chance of withdrawal 
happening, so I see no real problem with the 
slogan". 

At that time, such regression did look un¬ 
likely. It is not unlikely now. 

In the USA, hostility to trade deals has 
risen sharply in recent years, and is widely 
seen as a "populist" cause which the left can 
share with Trump. But the economic evi¬ 
dence is that walls, trade barriers, and border 
posts do not, in general, help to save and im¬ 
prove jobs. They slow down economic devel¬ 
opment and damage solidarity and unity of 
workers across borders. 

Our response to free-trade agreements 
should be fight, alongside and at a tan¬ 
gent to them, for workers’ solidarity, so¬ 
cial levelling-up, and freedom of 
movement for workers across the bor¬ 
ders. And to denounce Trump and his 
type. 


Help us 
raise 
£ 20,000 
to develop 
our website 

The newly restructured Workers' Liberty 
website is online at www.workerslib- 
erty.org 

Our website, including its extensive 
archive, aims to help build a different 
kind of socialist culture — one where dis¬ 
cussion and self-education are cherished. 

From Trotskyist newspapers of the 
1940s and 50s, to older Marxist classics, to 
discussion articles on feminism, national 
questions, religion and philosophy and 
resources such as guidelines for Marxist 
reading groups — it's all there on the 
Workers' Liberty website. 

To make our archive more accessible we 
have paid for professional help to make 
all content fully integrated, searchable by 
date and subject, and optimised for mo¬ 
bile reading. We still need to finance a 
website co-ordinator to ensure our cover¬ 
age is up to the minute and shared on so¬ 
cial media. We have to raise £20,000 by our 
conference in November 2017. Any 
amount will help. 



Thanks to Solidarity readers who raised 
£50 this week. 

• If you would like to donate by paypal 
go to www.workersliberty.org/donate 

• Or set up an internet bank transfer to 
“AWL”, account 20047674 at Unity Trust 
Bank, Birmingham, 60-83-01 (please 
email awl@workersliberty.org to notify 
us of the payment and what it’s for); or 

• Send a cheque payable to “AWL” to 
AWL, 20E Tower Workshops, Riley Rd, 
London SE1 3DG (with a note saying 
what it’s for). 


Trump’s tax fibs 

Donald Trump is now trying to push ahead with the tax cuts which were part of his 
presidential election platform. 

He said then and says now that the tax cuts are to help "the middle class". 

In fact, the current Republican plan calls for $473 billion in cuts from Medicare over 10 
years and over $1 trillion from Medicaid over the next decade. 

Ninety percent of the top one percent — those earning about $900,000 and above 
in 2027 — would get a tax cut, averaging $234,050, while middle-earners would see 
small tax cuts or even tax increases. 
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Trotskyism, Stalinism and the Second 1 


Barry Finger reviews The Two 
Trotskyisms Confront Stalinism: the 
Fate of the Russian Revolution volume 
two , edited by Sean Matgamna 
(Workers’ Liberty, 2015). 


Revolutionary socialism at its liveliest is 
always a vast theatre of ideological bat¬ 
tlegrounds, a Permanent War of Ques¬ 
tions, as Julius Jacobson — a one-time 
follower of Max Shachtman — so aptly put 
it. 

For those, and there were precious few, 
who still valiantly retained the capacity, the 
sitzfleisch as well as the activists' militant 
vigour, in the years leading up to and 
through the Second World War, to think 
through and refine volumes of innumerable 
majority and minority reports, theses and res¬ 
olutions, what was at stake was nothing short 
of a desperate race to outpace history 

That period conformed to a world which, 
in broad strokes and failing a socialist revo¬ 
lution, Marx and Engels had long antici¬ 
pated: a world of wars, crises, mass 
unemployment, centralised power and gen¬ 
eral instability 

But for political activists, critical historical 
conjunctures do not so much simply unfold 
at a safe Olympian distance, as they do in an 
immediate whirl of intersecting and contra¬ 
dictory forces and concentrated processes 
that combine and unravel often in defiance of 
precedent and theory. For revolutionaries, at 
such times, it was a matter of trying to remain 
clear headed and effective in the midst of a 
sustained social tornado. 

Social democracy was by the 1930s a spent 
entity ideologically, and the increasingly Stal- 
inised Communist movement was in the 
throes of self-lobotomising as the bureau¬ 
cracy consolidated power. Mass workers' 
movements in retreat were vast theoretical 
dead zones. Beyond the Spanish crucible, the 
responsibility of overtaking events while 
keeping socialist principles and class struggle 
values alive, comprehensible and politically 
relevant devolved upon the relatively youth¬ 
ful heirs of American Trotskyism, advan¬ 
taged, if at all, by being at the outer perimeter 
of the approaching maelstrom. 

This volume is a testament and a balance 
sheet — and, most significantly, the written 
record — of the evolving understandings of 


Buy online now 
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a relatively handful of truly remarkable fig¬ 
ures: those who fought to the limits of Trot¬ 
sky's understanding (congregated in the 
American Socialist Workers Party, whose 
leading figure was James Cannon) and those 
who dared to venture beyond (the Workers' 
Party whose leading figure was Max Shacht¬ 
man). 

The War of Questions centred on two: the 
Russian Question and the War Question. The 
first volume in this series documents the for¬ 
mer. This volume takes the debate from there, 
the textual record introduced by a curious, 
and curiously sly, foreshadowing, the leg¬ 
endary Shachtman-Browder Debate of 1950. 
It is curious for two reasons. The exchange 
took place after the war. But more important, 
it pitted Shachtman neither against a Can- 
nonite nor against Isaac Deutscher with 
whom the point Matgamna seeks to acquaint 
us with might have been equally apt if less 
dramatic. But instead Matgamna chose a fa¬ 
mous exchange between Shachtman and a 
once preeminent Stalinist disgraced in his 
own movement and labyrinthinely expelled 
from on high by Moscow via the French CP. 

Browder, despite his dizzying fall from 
grace, still retained an unflagging loyalty to 
the "progressive" cause of Soviet Russia, a 
self-sustaining allegiance condemned to orbit 
in permanent exile from the Communist 
Party. 

MATCHUP 

It was a masterful matchup, remembered 
to this day for Shachtman’s devastating 
conclusion. 

After rattling off the names of eastern Eu¬ 
ropean Stalinist leaders, who had fallen afoul 
of the Kremlin and were shot, garroted or 
hanged, Shachtman pointed at Browder and 
declared, "There, there but for an accident of 
geography, stands a corpse!" 

The scathing irony of introducing the doc¬ 
uments in this manner will surely not be lost 
to adherents of the more orthodox wings of 
Trotskyism. Nor should it be lost on the dis¬ 
cerning but more generic radical public. For 
Matgamna, the parallel between Browder 
and the Cannonites is agonisingly clear. 

Official Trotskyism after 1940 never 
stopped seeing itself as anything other than 
an external faction of the Communist move¬ 
ment. It, like Browder, remained the attorney 
for the defence, if not for Stalinism and Stal¬ 
inist politics and Stalinist crimes (although 
sometimes for these as well), then for the 
property forms that the Stalinist state, in its 
own inept and reactionary way, was said to 
defend and build up and in which the hopes 
for a progressive alternative to capitalism 
were alleged ever to reside. Orthodox Trot¬ 
skyism shared the fate of Browder, still rele¬ 
vant only by the grace of Stalinism. 

How did it come to this? 

Trotsky had identified and charted the dy¬ 
namic of Stalin's "Thermidorean Reaction" in 
the piecemeal dissolution of the Bolshevik 
Party as an authentic and effective working 
class organisation culminating in its subordi¬ 
nation and eventual merger with the state bu¬ 
reaucracy. Trotsky's attempt to revive the 
party as a democratic force failed. Yet, despite 
the utter rout of the socialist opposition, and 


the total usurpation of political power by the 
Stalinist bureaucracy, Trotsky nevertheless in¬ 
sisted that the essential conquests of the Oc¬ 
tober Revolution — a planned economy 
resting on nationalised property — had been 
preserved and corresponded to the social 
basis of working-class hegemony. 

The Soviet Union, he held, therefore re¬ 
tained the characteristics of a workers' state, 
but in a degenerated and imperiled form. Ac¬ 
cording to Trotsky, the bureaucracy was com¬ 
pelled, in its own reactionary, wavering and 
inconsistent way, to preserve state property 
because its entire network of privileges was 
wholly contingent on it doing so. To be sure, 
he admitted that "in no other regime has a 
bureaucracy ever achieved such a degree of 
independence from the dominating class," 
that "the very fact of its appropriation of po¬ 
litical power in a country where the principal 
means of production are in the hands of the 
state, creates a new and hitherto unknown re¬ 
lationship between the bureaucracy and the 
riches of the nation," and even conceded that 
the bureaucracy exercised an "uncontrolled 
appropriation of an absolutely dispropor¬ 
tionate part of the national income." 

He nevertheless held to his contention, 
ever more provisional, that the bureaucracy 
could not yet be considered a new exploiting 
class, a class able to act in its own independ¬ 
ent interests, and remained, at least in the 
short-term, a parasitic steward of a still pro¬ 
gressive social order. 

It was an assertion that history was soon to 
demolish. For shortly thereafter the Stalinist 
bureaucracy, with the secret approval of 
Hitler, extended nationalised property to 
eastern Poland and the Baltic states under its 
own imperialist initiative, by force of arms 
and did so in the utter absence — to put it po¬ 
litely — of any detectable popular pressure 
from below. 

The appreciative Stalin used the opportu¬ 
nity to decapitate the Polish CP and to deport 
over a million Poles, including 400,000 Jews, 
to the gulag and to resettlement camps. Trot¬ 
sky may have reluctantly welcomed the ex¬ 
tension of nationalised property, but he was 
far too honest to identify Polish and Baltic 
working-class acquiescence in the face of su¬ 
perior force as evidence of indirect consent or 
to celebrate the political debacle for the left 
that this entailed. 

Trotsky, in any case, had already forced a 
split in the American Trotskyist movement. 
He could not tolerate the position of the 
Shachtmanite minority, which repudiated the 
idea that defence of the Soviet Union itself in¬ 
volved a fundamental issue for socialist pol¬ 
itics. The minority faction had as of yet not 
worked out its final position that Stalinist 
Russia represented a hitherto unknown, but 
new exploitative class society based on its 
total bureaucratic control of state property 
and of the social surplus that it extracted. 
Their position was still in flux. Shachtman 
never fully rejected the idea of Russia still 
being a genuine workers' state until after the 
split. But Trotsky rightfully perceived that 
abandoning that particular commitment — 
to defend the Soviet Union as a matter of 
principle — and the minority's refusal to ori¬ 
ent politics around that defence and to in¬ 


stead insist on the centrality of democracy to 
socialism, also foreshadowed a repudiation 
of his position that Russia was a degenerated 
workers state. And he perhaps understood 
that before the minority fully did. 

Trotsky's politics, even on its own terms, 
were soon stretched to the breaking point. 
And when Hitler's tanks crashed through the 
eastern front in June of 1941 putting an end 
to the putative alliance, the Russian Question 
and the War Question pushed the feuding 
blocs of Trotskyism, formally separated by a 
year, beyond the point of no return. Neither 
faction could quite satisfy itself with mere 
repetition of the inherited formulas from ear¬ 
lier conflicts. The First World War, after all, 
had been for Leninists the quintessential im¬ 
perialist war, neither side being able to con¬ 
vincingly portray itself as a greater or lesser 
evil to the other. It was a war for the redivi¬ 
sion of empires, power, profits and prestige, 
but one in which no big country was threat¬ 
ened with the denial of its existence as a na¬ 
tional entity. And calling a truce in the class 
struggle for the duration of the war proved a 
disaster for the labor and socialist move¬ 
ments. So argued the acclaimed militants of 
revolutionary socialism, Bolshevik or not. 

GERMAN 

The right wing of the German labour 
movement, the most powerful labour 
movement on the continent, had argued 
to the contrary and to its lasting disgrace, 
that because German capitalism was the 
most progressive force on the Continent, 
German socialism marching as a contin¬ 
gent alongside German imperialism im¬ 
planted and empowered social 
democracy throughout Europe. 

And because Tsarist Russia was univer¬ 
sally, and rightly, detested as the most reac¬ 
tionary force, a victory for the allies equated 
— the social patriots would go on to argue — 
to a crushing defeat for social democracy. It 
would transport the Russian gendarmerie, 
the shock troops of counter-revolution, 
through the gates and into the very heart of 
Europe. Though a germ of truth resided in 
this, this betrayal, this capitulation to Ger¬ 
man capitalism, was reviled on the revolu¬ 
tionary left as abject treason to the socialist 
cause. It was political sophistry transparently 
camouflaged as real politik. Still, German so¬ 
cial democracy struggled mightily to link the 
War Question, chauvinistically touted as his¬ 
tory's engine of progress, to the Russian 
Question, the center of reaction, until the Bol¬ 
sheviks — heroically fulfilling their revolu¬ 
tionary obligations — paid put to the last 
ounce of credibility such casuistry offered. 

Neither the Cannonites nor the Shacht- 
manites could hold the two sides in the 
emerging Second World War to be politically 
equivalent. That much was indisputable. 
Harsh as the Versailles Treaty was, a victory 
for Hitler would have resulted in the indus¬ 
trial slaughter of entire populations and the 
wholesale enslavement and colonization of 
the surviving remnant. It was not a contest of 
"Democracy v. Slavery" as the allies would 
have had it. But there still was, unlike World 
War I, a lesser evil; there was a greater evil. 
And this was, after all, still a war of compet- 
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World War 


ing capitalist empires, capitalist empires, that 
is, plus Stalinist Russia. 

What then was the basis for a consistent 
anti-war politics? Certainly not along Bolshe¬ 
vik lines. To cling to the outworn formula of 
'Turning the imperialist war into a civil war" 
or call for "revolutionary defeatism" (what¬ 
ever that meant) would have been ludicrous. 
They corresponded to no serious politics 
rooted in the American reality. The Trotsky¬ 
ists could remain true to the revolutionary 
cause essentially in two ways: by refusing to 
relinquish the class struggle and class strug¬ 
gle politics in defiance of the calls for war 
unity and by telling the truth and refusing to 
weave democratic fantasies about the war 
aims of the allies. 

The Stalinists, quite predictably, took the 
opposite tack and embraced a wholesale 
truce in the class war. They backed labor con¬ 
scription. They fell in behind Roosevelt even 
in support of the roundup and internment of 
the Japanese, going so far as to suspend its 
members of Japanese extraction. They partic¬ 
ipated in no-strike pledges and policed their 
enforcement. And they betrayed the Black 
freedom struggle by condemning the double 
V campaign to integrate the armed forces and 
defence industries, condemning that struggle 
as divisive. 

The CP higher-ups cautioned their mem¬ 
bers not to jeopardise national unity. When¬ 
ever labour demands or black protests 
threatened to disrupt arms production, CP 
functionaries countered with the patriotic de¬ 
mand of "all out to win the people's war." 
They approved and urged the Roosevelt Ad¬ 
ministration to imprison strike leaders, anti¬ 
war activists, pacifists and civil rights 
militants for interfering with the war effort. 
Of course. Stalinist patriotism was primarily 
to Russia, and only secondarily and provi¬ 
sionally to America as Stalin's ally and only 
thirdly to the defeat of fascism, which it so re¬ 
cently embraced. 

To their everlasting credit, neither the SWP 
nor the WP would ever stomach such rank 
betrayal. Both condemned it and exposed the 
CP for what it was. When the war broke out 
however, the WP initially adopted an errant 
point of view to justify its opposition to the 
war. It held that under pressure of war, a war 
that America could not wage democratically, 
the US would devolve into a fascist state dic¬ 
tatorship. It anticipated that the union move¬ 
ment would be suppressed and ultimately 
outlawed. "Allied victory or Allied defeat... 
the age of bourgeois democracy is over." 

In retrospect, the WP came quickly to con¬ 
cede that such conclusions had no justifica¬ 
tion at the time and were not essential to their 
anti-war position or program. 

Although the WP was very active in the 
factories, it failed to recruit in large numbers 
and become a true party. Cadres nevertheless 
still managed to develop centers of influence 
in industrial Detroit, Buffalo and Cleveland. 
They had a real presence in the United Auto 
Workers and the United Electrical Workers, 
where they encouraged and developed rank 
and file movements that allowed them to be¬ 
come a force within the broader labour 
movement. And they maintained a weekly 
newspaper. Labor Action , distributed in the 


tens of thousands at factory gates and hous¬ 
ing projects. 

Central, above all, for the WP, was the need 
to uphold democratic rights, including trade 
union rights and the civil rights demands of 
African-Americans; to prosecute the class 
struggle and all liberation struggles without 
subordinating them to the "higher" purposes 
of war, lesser evil or not. The WP refused to 
relent on the issue of a segregated military for 
fear that it might affect morale; or to temper 
shop floor demands less they undermine 
with the war effort. It meant repudiating an¬ 
tisemitism in the government and demand¬ 
ing, in the teeth of mass opposition, that the 
doors be opened to the victims of Hitlerite 
persecution; fighting uncompromisingly for 
the right to strike; exposing corporate profi¬ 
teering; promoting the March on Washington 
movement for black rights; and educating the 
left about the duplicitous and reactionary be¬ 
haviour of Stalinism at home and abroad and 
in war. 

ANTI-WAR 

The SWP had a much more ambiguous 
anti-war position. It too, of course, gave 
no credence to the noble war aims pro¬ 
claimed by the allied colonial powers, the 
allied capitalist colonial powers, that is. 
But the War Question for them fast 
crashed into the Russian Question in 
ways that steadfastly confounded political 
clarity. 

Should the SWP, who opposed Stalin and 
his bureaucracy, place themselves in political 
in opposition to Stalin's war objectives or 
should they suspend their opposition to the 
regime for the duration in deference to the 
nationalised property upon which the Stalin¬ 
ist armies stood? 

If Stalinist Russia was not an exploitative 
society, if instead it comprised the most pro¬ 
gressive economy — the basis for socialism, 
but under reactionary leadership — then the 
orthodox followers of Trotsky were faced 
with a dilemma parallel to that of the Ger¬ 
man social democracy during the First World 
War. It was a forced dilemma, hammered into 
a new form and of their own making, with 
roots in revolutionary Trotskyism rather than 
labour reformism and national chauvinism, 
inverted in every way, but a mirror image of 
German social democracy nonetheless. 

The SWP approached the war as Russian 
defencists and self-conscious Soviet patriots. 
And their politics quickly shattered into 
shards of fantasy on all fronts. What did 
being anti-war mean, when it involved ex¬ 
tending unconditional support to one pillar 
of the war effort? They quickly dropped their 
opposition to conscription and buried their 
capitulation to war with the nonsensical, but 
very revolutionary sounding demand that 
military training of workers be done under 
trade-union auspices. 

Of course, their members rarely, if ever, ac¬ 
tually introduced what would be such logic 
defying, politically mystifying resolutions. 
And, in practice the SWP kept a low profile 
preserving its cadre, heeding in effect the 
warning shot fired across its bow by the erst¬ 
while liberal Roosevelt administration dur¬ 
ing the 1941 Minneapolis labor trial. 

Far worse, however, was their characteri¬ 
sation of the war. A nation fighting a war the 
way the French Revolutionary armies fought, 
or as the Red Army of 1919 fought did every¬ 
thing possible to politicize and motivate the 
struggle, to make the emancipatory meaning 
of the war clear to the army's rank and file 


and to the nation. 

Stalinist Russia never pretended to fight for 
socialist ideals. It was a "Great Patriotic War" 
for national survival; a war that embraced 
Tsarist imagery and that drew inspiration 
from Russia's war against Napoleon. Stalin 
made haste to reassure his capitalist allies. He 
dissolved the Comintern washing his hands 
of any whiff that he still harboured revolu¬ 
tionary principles or socialist aims. 

The SWP, in abject disregard for actual 
events as they unfolded, attributed meaning 
and purpose to Stalin's war that simply de¬ 
fied imagination. The Red Army was again 
the army of Trotsky, rediscovering with every 
advance its revolutionary roots. Russian 
workers were "defending the Bolshevik rev¬ 
olution." And with each victory the revolu¬ 
tionary passions of the Soviet workers were 
emboldened, heralding the imminent demise 
of the bureaucracy's stranglehold over soci¬ 
ety. Russia's victory. The Militant assured, 
would prove to be Stalin's ultimate undoing. 

But that ultimate undoing proved ever 
more elusive. Trotsky had argued that the 
Stalinist bureaucracy would be short-lived 
and could not survive the war. He argued 
that Stalinism was a one-off, an historical 
anomaly, unable to replicate itself beyond the 
concrete circumstances that gave rise to it. 
Post-war events scrambled these assump¬ 
tions. The Red Army brought bureaucratic 
collectivism into Eastern Europe. Mao's in¬ 
surgents seized power on the back of a peas¬ 
ant army. 

Discredited Czech capitalism simply col¬ 
lapsed and Stalinism rushed to seal the vac¬ 
uum. Systems of nationalized property arose 
and were arising under a multiplicity of his¬ 
torical experiences, none of which were an¬ 
chored in workers' revolution and many of 
which were anchored in Stalinist imperial¬ 
ism. 

Trotsky conceded in his final writings that 
his preliminary positions would have to be 


qualified, revised or even reversed if Stalin¬ 
ism survived the war. But the SWP remained 
defencist even in the face of a new emerging 
world bloc. The new system eventually ex¬ 
tending to a quarter of the globe, was clearly 
anti-capitalist, clearly exploitative, clearly ex¬ 
pansionist and clearly imperialist. Or so it ap¬ 
peared to the Workers' Party. For them, the 
future of socialism of civilisation depended 
on a politically maturing third camp of inde¬ 
pendent socialists ready to stand in opposi¬ 
tion both to capitalism and Stalinism. 

For the American SWP, in stark contrast, 
the revolution wasn't finished with Stalinism. 
Stalinism became, in effect, the agent of rev¬ 
olution, fulfilling the historical responsibility 
and replacing the role of errant and even ab¬ 
sent working classes. The once counter-revo¬ 
lutionary betrayer of socialism — progressive 
only because it preserved statified property 
— but unable to advance the cause of social¬ 
ism, became, by the cunning of history, its op¬ 
posite. 

And the orthodox Trotskyists adjusted 
themselves accordingly, transforming social¬ 
ism and anti-imperialism into a cult of state 
property fetishists. It was a movement still 
honourably capable of opposing the Soviet 
invasions of Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
but never capable of demanding from itself a 
social explanation of what motivated such re¬ 
peated interventions on the part of the "so¬ 
cialist camp". 

The fallout from this raging political fire 
dispersed blinding soot everywhere. But 
it also spread embers of light. This selec¬ 
tion makes a valiant effort in fanning 
those cinders of insight, and clearing 
aside the thick maze of smoke and muck 
that blinded orthodox Trotskyism and rev¬ 
olutionary socialism. 

• Barry Finger is an editor of the American 
socialist journal New Politics. 
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Scrap GCSE. Reform assessment in schools 



By Patrick Yarker 

This summer students in England sat the 
new-style “closed book” English Litera¬ 
ture GCSE exam. 

This exam prohibits candidates from hav¬ 
ing the set texts with them to refer to. They 
cannot look in the book for material to illus¬ 
trate, support and develop their thinking. In¬ 
stead, in their answers they must rely on 
what they remember, and on what they have 
predetermined to say (or been primed to say) 
to questions whose nature has been predicted 
by them or their teachers. The exam is thus 
set up to reward question-spotting and the 
fluent regurgitation of received or rehearsed 
ideas, while actively denying students the 
opportunity to respond to literature as one 
might hope: individually, authentically, and 
in a way directly resourced and informed by 
the text in the light of the given question. 

A mechanism for thwarting the display of 
knowledge and skills in the guise of enabling 
it, the new-style English Literature GCSE 
might stand as a proxy for England's current 
high-stakes public testing and examination 
system as a whole. 

This system has constricted the curriculum, 
hamstrung pedagogy, and subordinated as¬ 
sessment to testing,. High time to replace it. 

CREDENTIALISED 

Education policy is not simply handed 
down to schools and complied with. 
Nonetheless, government has the most 
power to regulate the policy-field and 
shape the discourse within and around it. 

Oversight of the National Curriculum, cou¬ 
pled with various kinds of high-stakes testing 
such as the "phonics check" and SATs, en¬ 
ables government to reach directly into every 
maintained school and unignorably influence 
the content of courses and the working-prac¬ 
tices of teachers. Ministerial pronouncements 
about exams — their shaping of the discourse 
— provide a further means of intervention. 

As the National Curriculum loses sway 
over an increasingly-academised maintained 
sector, the role of national public testing and 
examination becomes more significant in 
maintaining central government's influence 
over what happens in schools. Public testing 
rivets the iron framework of accountability. 
That framework is made up of school per¬ 
formance tables (whereby schools are ranked 
on the basis of headline scores) and floor tar¬ 
gets (externally-set minimum requirements 
for the proportion of pupils who must secure 
given scores). Schools, and hence teachers, 
must operate within it. 

In the current system, public tests (includ¬ 
ing GCSE and A Level exams) serve different, 
and potentially-incompatible, ends. Re¬ 
garded as simulacra of what young people 
know, understand and can do, scores in pub¬ 


lic tests over the duration of compulsory ed¬ 
ucation are meant to indicate the extent to 
which an individual has made progress and 
so is eligible for a given next step. They are 
meant to signal the rate of such progress, and 
so legitimise intervention. Ultimately they 
are meant to credentialise each person as they 
quit the education system and come to sell 
their labour-power. There's meant to be an 
extrinsic benefit for securing scores, as well 
as intrinsic benefit for having engaged with 
the educational process. How far those who 
secure low grades, or no grades, see it this 
way is open to question. Their experience tes¬ 
tifies to the inadequacy of the current set-up. 

Simultaneously, public test-scores are used 
as evidence through which to hold schools 
accountable for the progress of cohorts of 
pupils, and as the objective means to com¬ 
pare one school with another. School scores 
judged inadequate incur a range of sanctions. 
Decline in league table position risks loss of 
intake, or change in the nature of the intake, 
with implications for funding, for future 
scores and hence for league table position. 

In such a system, what is rationally in the 
interests of the school can conflict with what 
is good for the individual pupil. Enforced by 
the framework of league tables, floor targets 
and "datafication", the prioritising of scores 
has tended to narrow the curriculum offer, 
impoverish classroom activity, reinforce the 
early labelling of children by so-called "abil¬ 
ity", and excuse their being grouped in ways 
which are educationally detrimental. In some 
schools, young people are drilled week after 
week for SATs, or denied the opportunity to 
study art or music or dance, or launched 
upon GCSE courses at the start of Year 9 
rather than Year 10, or entered for the same 
exam with more than one exam-board, and 
so on, in the hope that this will boost test- 
scores. 

Such a system confronts many teachers 
with a profound professional dilemma. The 
work of assessing someone's educational de¬ 
velopment is complex, nuanced, and always 
provisional. It is undertaken the better to 
plan teaching. But it is trumped by test- 
scores. One consequence is pressure on teach¬ 
ers to teach-the-test. But teachers did not 
become teachers to do this. Nor to compile 
endless "data" about pupil-performance 
while their professional understanding of 
those they teach, their complex, nuanced as¬ 
sessment, is disregarded. They did not be¬ 
come teachers to comply with policies which 
contravene their own educational values. 

A commitment by Tory, Coalition, and 
New Labour administrations to a market- 
based approach to the public service of edu¬ 
cation has generated this situation. It is paid 
for out of public money. 

Maintained schools use public money to 
pay the entrance-fee for students to take pub¬ 
lic tests and exams, and for other test-related 


services. These costs can be very large. Public 
money funds the setting, scrutinising and 
distributing of question-papers, their collec¬ 
tion and marking, the appeals process, and 
related aspects of the system as administered 
by "awarding bodies" or exam boards. But in 
England the 'awarding bodies' are not part of 
the public sector. Two of the big three have 
the status of charities, while one is a commer¬ 
cial operation, part of the Pearson global edu- 
business. Pearson owns Edexcel and has the 
contract to assess SATs. A private company, 
it pays dividends to share holders and high 
salaries to executives, thereby siphoning pub¬ 
lic funds into private pockets. The CEOs of 
the other two awarding bodies each earn in 
the region of £200k, a salary significantly 
higher than the average for the charity sector, 
and higher than the salaries paid to CEOs in 
other of the biggest charities. These payments 
likewise come from public funds. 

COST 

Does high cost ensure high quality? A 
small number of this summer’s GCSE and 
A Level exams yet again contained a 
question impossible to answer because of 
its wording or through the omission of 
necessary information. 

Opportunities for re-marking have been 
scaled back, and fees for it raised, even 
though around 16% of GCSE grades subject 
to appeal are likely to be altered. Academics 
have long exposed systemic problems with 
the validity of SATs scores assigned to co¬ 
horts, not just individuals. Evidence mounts 
for the worthlessness of the "phonics check". 

High stakes public testing will generate 
practices reasonably regarded as dishonest. 
Instances have arisen in relation especially to 
Key Stage 2 SATs. This year, staff at several 
major public schools leaked information 
about post-16 exam-questions to students, 
prompting an investigation. 

A socialist approach to public certification 
of the student body would not be guided by 
faith in markets. Reform of public exams 
might begin by dispensing with GCSE, taken 
at 16, since what was once the age at which 
many ended their education is now a way- 
station for young people expected to stay in 
education or training for at least another year 
or two and gain a further qualification. Scrap¬ 
ping league tables and floor-targets would 
enable the testing and exam stakes to be low¬ 
ered for schools. This would afford scope for 
discussion about curriculum-development. 


and allow teachers to re-assert their central 
role in the practice of educational assessment. 
National, and/or regional, sampling of stu¬ 
dent performance could replace the current 
blanket approach, and offer a new direction 
for such accountability as is deemed neces¬ 
sary. 

Assessment must work for young people 

But without a reconstructed view of what 
it means to assess learning, a return to the re- 
ductivism of testing, of scores, will always be 
on the cards. Along with practical change 
must come a change of mind about assess¬ 
ment, of which public testing is properly a 
minor sub-set. To assess is to observe and at¬ 
tempt to understand learning through a con¬ 
tinuing process: collect evidence, make sense 
of it, evaluate it, and consider the outcomes 
so that this new understanding can enhance 
the learning of individuals and groups. As¬ 
sessment focuses not on what the learner has 
done, but on what they are about to do. Un¬ 
like testing, it faces forward. 

One starting-point for reform might be the 
principle that educational assessment must 
work first and foremost for young people. 
What matters most is their learning, which is 
intimately bound up with the activity called 
"assessment". The claims of the school and 
"the economy" cannot take precedence. 

The current system is predicated on neolib¬ 
eral views about the purpose of education. It 
labels as failures swathes of young people, 
assigns a limited technicist role to teachers, 
misconceives educational progress as linear, 
and supplants educational assessment with 
measurement by test. We can be wiser in the 
way we re-construct the curriculum, ac¬ 
knowledge young people's educational 
rights, harness teachers' expertise and dedi¬ 
cation, and enable schools to be accountable. 
This is not to endorse a laissez-faire ap¬ 
proach. Nor is it to privilege teacher-auton¬ 
omy. Teachers, and schools, are better seen 
not as autonomous but as responsible. Recog¬ 
nising the daily willingness by education 
workers to be responsible, to undertake their 
responsibilities to young people and col¬ 
leagues as best they can, is the basis from 
which to build. Make the system more re¬ 
sponsible, which is to say more responsive, 
from within. 

To this end, the current testing and ex¬ 
amination system, for too long an external 
imposition constructed to shape and con¬ 
strain teaching and learning, should be 
scrapped. 


Schools union to discuss call to abolish exams 


The Confederation of British Industry and 
the Financial Times have called for GCSE 
exams to be scrapped, and the Institute 
of Directors has said that the UK is turn¬ 
ing “schools into exam factories”. 

The critique of excessive exams is even 
more valid from a humanist and democratic 
point of view than from the point of view of 
fitting students for future labour. 

Yet, oddly, the generally left-wing Na¬ 
tional Union of Teachers (now part of the 
National Education Union) has no policy for 
scrapping exams. Its 2015 report "Exam Fac¬ 


tories?" was much more timid. 

In November NUT branches will dis¬ 
cuss motions to go to the Easter 2018 
conference of the NUT section of NEU. 
Workers’ Liberty school workers will be 
promoting, among other proposals, a 
motion calling for the abolition of GCSE, 
the abolition of school data and tracking 
systems based on exam targets, and the 
nationalisation of exam boards. 

• Full text of that draft motion, and others: 
bit.ly/nut-m 
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History as tragedy and farce Whe " B . ri ’ ain . 

* ** * invaded Russia 



Jim Denham reviews ‘The Death of 
Stalin’, released 20 October 


Stalinism, that murderous negation of 
Marx’s humanism and the emancipatory 
ideals of October 1917, seems to be mak¬ 
ing a minor comeback in British politics. 
It’s no secret that at least two of Jeremy 
Corbyn’s closest advisers are dyed-in- 
the-wool Stalinists. 

Since most present-day Stalinists and 
would-be Stalinists are (in my experience) 
not particularly interested in either Marxist 
theory or serious history, perhaps farce is the 
best way to begin to educate them. 'The 
Death of Stalin' bills itself as "loosely based 
on a true story" and it's certainly the case that 
director Armando Iannucci has taken plenty 
of liberties with the facts surrounding the 
death of the mass-murdering tyrant in March 
1953: as historian Richard Overy has pointed 
out, Vyacheslav Molotov was not foreign 
minister when Stalin died; Marshal Zhukov 
did not command the Red Army at the time, 
having been exiled to the provinces; 
Khrushchev, not Malenkov chaired the meet¬ 
ing to re-organise the government; and Beria 
had ceased to be head of security in 1946. 

But all this is really beside the point: the 
film is a caricature, and like all the best cari¬ 
catures, it tells a fundamental truth: that the 
danse macabre of these apparatchiks as they 
jostled for position following the monster's 
death was as grotesque, absurd and cynical 
as anything Iannucci has previously satirised 
in his depictions of contemporary bourgeois 
politics ('The Thick of It', 'In the Loop' and 
'Veep'), but more deadly. And, of course, it is 
all a million miles from the ideals of the Bol¬ 
shevik revolution that these gargoyles had 
strangled. 

The scenes immediately following the ap¬ 
parent contain at least two real truths: that 
the apparatchiks dithered over whether to 
call a doctor for several interconnected rea¬ 


sons: fear of being seen as disloyal, the wish 
to see Stalin gone in order to succeed him, 
and secondly, the fact that many doctors had 
been murdered, imprisoned or ceased prac¬ 
ticing as a result of the so-called Doctors' 
Plot, an antisemitic campaign in which senior 
medics were accused, preposterously, of be¬ 
longing to a "Zionist terror gang" (today's 
leftist "anti-Zionists" take note). 

Though the film is genuinely very funny, 
the laughs are frequently brought to a sud¬ 
den end with the sounds of pistol-shots as 
prisoners are summarily dispatched, a body 
rolls down the stairs as a torture session is 
briefly revealed, and the sadist, mass mur¬ 
derer and rapist Lavrentiy Beria casually or¬ 
ders a soldier to "shoot her before him - but 
make sure he sees it." 

In fact, it is Russell Beale's extraordinary 
performance as Beria that is, simultaneously, 
the film's greatest strength and its central 
weakness: so satanically malevolent is he, 
that the other apparatchiks seem almost like¬ 
able - or, at least, pitiable. Khrushchev (Steve 


Buscemi) comes over as a nervous, failed 
stand-up comedian, Malenkov (Jeffrey Tam- 
bor ) is weak, vain and pathetic, while Molo¬ 
tov (Michael Palin) is simply a tragic, broken 
man, not least when Beria tricks him into de¬ 
nouncing his own wife, in her presence. 

So this is not definitive history, and makes 
no pretence of being so. But it tells a real 
truth: that Stalin and his courtiers were at 
least as venal and corrupt as the very worst 
bourgeois politician, and a thousand times 
more murderous. They, and the regime they 
created out of the ruins of the October revo¬ 
lution, had nothing to do with socialism or 
communism - not, that is, if like Marx, you 
believe that communism must be "fully-de¬ 
veloped naturalism [and] humanism." 

It’s a tragedy that a new generation of 
would-be socialists (some not even born 
when the workers of Eastern Europe 
overthrew Stalinism in 1989-90) are going 
to have to learn this lesson from scratch. 

• See more: bit.ly/2leEPla 


By Keith Road 

‘When Britain invaded Russia’ was one 
of the more interesting of the BBCs out¬ 
put about the Russian Revolution. It 
covers the allied invasion of Russia dur¬ 
ing the Civil War. Not just Britain but 14 
nations invaded joining the counter-rev¬ 
olution. 

Two things struck me about the pro¬ 
gramme, both the utter desperation that 
seemed to fill the imperialist powers as 
they rushed to get war-weary troops to 
take up positions across Russian territory. 
The British advanced from Arkhangelsk 
alongside French troops. Their equipment 
was severely lacking, they weren't able to 
light fires to stop them drawing attention 
to their positions and many of them died 
or lost limbs to frostbite. The morale of 
troops was very low, thanks to Bolshevik 
propaganda that both called on them to 
stop fighting in the name of international 
working class solidarity, and spelt out what 
would happen if they did not. 

The veteran George Green describes the 
chaos of being given no briefings and not 
being aware who he was being sent to 
fight. He knew of the revolution but did 
not know what it was for but assumed it 
was somehow pro-German. Of course 
there was widespread support among 
workers for the revolution with Hands off 
Russia debates and marches happening in 
major cities across the UK and within Par¬ 
liament and the labour movement. 

In the end the allied powers could not 
sustain their fight, or even feed them¬ 
selves and after months of starving and 
torturing Bolshevik prisoners with little 
results General Ironside withdrew his 
troops from Arkhangelsk in September 
1919. The Russian Whites were left to 
continue the battle, a battle they to 
would go on to lose. 


Abortion rights: learning from the mobilisations of the past 



Thirty years ago, twenty years after the passing 
of the 1967 Abortion Act there was a serious at¬ 
tempt to restrict the terms of that law. Liberal MP 
David Alton wanted to lower the upper limit for 
abortions from 28 weeks to 18. That attempt failed 
but in 1990 the Human Fertilisation and Embry¬ 
ology Act was used as a means to lower the legal 
limit to 2T weeks. 

This article from 1987 describes the campaign 
to stop Alton. It was the last major mobilisation 
to defend abortion rights, which involved local 
groups of women activists, the left and the labour 
movement. The Fight Alton's Bill (FAB) cam¬ 
paign followed a pattern set by opposition to the 
Corrie Bill in 1979, an attempt by the MP John 
Corrie to reduce time limit to 20 weeks. 

Since 2008 there have been no attempts to lower 
the limit (despite the best efforts of many anti¬ 
abortion MPs). But equally, apart from the recent 
extension of some limited rights for Northern 
Irish women to obtain NHS abortions (in other 
parts of the UK), there have been no successes at 
widening the scope of the legislation. As the abor¬ 
tion rights come under attack around the world, 
as our NHS services become more rationed and 


migrants are excluded, is it time to revalue the re¬ 
productive rights we have and rethink the ones we 
want? Can we learn anything from the mass mo¬ 
bilisations of the past? 

Six thousand women every year have an 
abortion after 18 weeks of pregnancy. 
Many of them are women who have trav¬ 
elled miles across Europe because they 
cannot get an abortion in their own coun¬ 
try. 

Their sad journeys prove what the pro- 
choice lobby has always said — abortion can¬ 
not be banned away and women will go to 
great lengths to exercise control over their 
own bodies. 

David Alton and his supporters are out¬ 
raged that "foreign women" should be using 
British hospitals, but seem quite happy at the 
prospect of British women travelling across 
Europe or to the backstreets for an abortion 
the state has denied them. 

[...] Every attempt to improve early abor¬ 
tion facilities has been opposed by anti-abor- 
tionists, including David Alton, who by 
voting against a 1981 Bill to force Health Au¬ 
thorities to provide abortion facilities has 


played his own part in increasing the num¬ 
bers of late abortions. 

The state is directly responsible for many 
late abortions. 20% of women who have an 
abortion later than 20 weeks after conception 
consulted their GP during the first twelve 
weeks of pregnancy. They have subsequently 
faced delays and unsympathetic doctors who 
have forced them to have an abortion far later 
than was necessary. 

Teenagers make up one-half of the British 
women who have late abortions — victims of 
poor sex education and an atmosphere which 
makes them terrified of the response of doc¬ 
tors and parents. 

Older women who misread the signs of 
pregnancy for the menopause, women whose 
doctors misdiagnose pregnancy, and women 
who find they are carrying an abnormal foe¬ 
tus — Alton has targeted them all as sacrifi¬ 
cial lambs in his crusade to restrict the law. 

The polls show that we cannot afford to be 
complacent. We must build this campaign 
with two aims. Firstly, we must win. Sec¬ 
ondly, we must use this opportunity to in¬ 
volve women who would not normally be 
politically active. 



[...] The TUC are being asked to call a 
march as they did in 1979 agains the Corrie 
Bill. It is essential that the demonstration is 
effective and attracts as many trade unionists 
as possible. 

We need a carefully paced campaign, 
geared towards the labour movement, not 
something which is too soon and too 
small. 










Today one class, the working class, lives by selling its 
labour power to another, the capitalist class, which owns 
the means of production. 

The capitalists’ control over the economy and their relentless 
drive to increase their wealth causes poverty, unemployment, 
the blighting of lives by overwork, imperialism, the destruction 
of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capitalists, 
the working class must unite to struggle against capitalist 
power in the workplace and in wider society. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty wants socialist revolution: 
collective ownership of industry and services, workers’ control, 
and a democracy much fuller than the present system, with 
elected representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats’ and managers’ privileges. 

We fight for trade unions and the Labour Party to break with 
“social partnership” with the bosses and to militantly assert 
working-class interests. 


In workplaces, trade unions, and Labour organisations; 
among students; in local campaigns; on the left and in 
wider political alliances we stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers’ government, based on and accountable to the 
labour movement. 

• A workers’ charter of trade union rights — to organise, to 
strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, homes, 
education and jobs for all. 

• A workers’ movement that fights all forms of oppression. 
Full equality for women, and social provision to free women 
from domestic labour. For reproductive justice: free abortion on 
demand; the right to choose when and whether to have 
children. Full equality for lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender people. Black and white workers’ unity against 
racism. 

• Open borders. 

• Global solidarity against global capital — workers 
everywhere have more in common with each other than with 
their capitalist or Stalinist rulers. 

• Democracy at every level of society, from the smallest 
workplace or community to global social 
organisation. 

• Equal rights for all nations, against 
imperialists and predators big and small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and 
openness in debate. 

If you agree with us, please take some 
copies of Solidarity to sell — and join us! 





Saturday 28 October 

Beyond the Backstreet: Fighting 
for Abortion Rights 50 Years 

10am, 35-47 Bethnal Green Road, 
London El 6LA 

bit.ly/2iiNWwC 

London Anarchist Bookfair 

10am, Park View School, West 
Green, London N15 3QR 

bit.ly/2gFOgpO 

Conference: For the Many not 
the Few 

Labour Assembly Against 
Austerity 

10am, Room 455, Birkbeck 
Students' Union, WC1E 7HX 

bit.ly/2ilz3ex 


Saturday 4 November 

National demo: Justice Now — 
Make it right for Palestine 

12pm, Speakers Corner, Hyde 
Park, London, W2 2EU 

bit.ly/2yh4nQA 

Russian Revolution Centenary 

10am, TUC, Great Russell Street, 
London, W2 2EU 

bit.ly/2xjKSmH 

Wednesday 15 November 

National demo: Free Education 
Now — Tax The Rich 

lpm. Assemble Malet Street, 
London WC1E 7HX 

bit.ly/2yvbmEU 


Have an event you want listing? Email: 
solidarity@workersliberty.org 


More online at www.workersliberty.org Workers’ Liberty @workersliberty 

Profiting from the movement 




By Will Sefton 

A report by the Certification Offi¬ 
cer (a government body respon¬ 
sible for the conduct of trade 
unions) has shown Ian Lavery, 
the chair of the Labour Party, re¬ 
ceived £165,000 from the 
Northumberland area National 
Union of Mineworkers which had 
just 10 members, four years ago, 
before he entered Parliament in 
2010. 

This makes sadly familiar read¬ 
ing. Although Lavery has broken 
no laws, he should not be defended 
by the left. 

Lavery's own statement is in¬ 
credibly weasely: "Under my stew¬ 
ardship, the union always 
complied with the rules and the 
certification officer signed off every 
year's transactions. As the Certifi¬ 
cation Officer's report makes clear, 
no member of the union, past or 
present, has made a complaint 
about the financial affairs of the 
union. I am pleased that the Certi¬ 
fication Officer has decided to not 
appoint an inspector or take further 
action." 

Lavery ran the Northumberland 
Area NUM for 18 years and was 
also the last NUM President, suc¬ 
ceeding Arthur Scargill, who was 
also involved in a scandal over his 
Barbican flat, which the union pays 
for . 

As with Scargill, payments were 
made to Lavery to allow him to buy 
property, initially with a loan from 
the benevolent fund. He was able 
to profit from by putting the money 
into an endowment fund, even 
though it "underperformed." In 
2007 the NUM wrote off the loan. 

When Lavery became an MP in 
2010 he received termination pay¬ 
ments of almost £90,000 as the role 

Where next 


By Simon Nelson 

Since the general election, Mo¬ 
mentum has grown substantially, 
and is, reportedly, now ap¬ 
proaching 30,000 members. 

But are Momentum groups revi¬ 
talising? Are the new structures — 
the constitution with its promises 
of online votes and oversight of the 
National Coordinating Group — 
producing fruitful results? 

A survey across the country 
would suggest that the functioning 
of groups is very mixed. A handful 
of groups have found themselves 
de-recognised by the national Mo¬ 
mentum office for apparently not 
having an assigned Data Manager, 
or for retaining their own lists of 
members and supporters. 

Others groups hold events dis¬ 
cussing the councillor selection 
process or rallies with multiple 
speakers but no meetings allowing 


Ian Lavery MP 

of President was then abolished. 
Neither Lavery nor the NUM were 
able to provide proof of a proper re¬ 
dundancy process. In fact the union 
asked for £30,000 to be returned by 
Lavery but accepted £15,000 as a 
final settlement. 

DEFENCE 

Lavery has defended his actions 
by pointing out he will not be in¬ 
vestigated any further and high¬ 
lighting the work he did while in 
charge of the NUM: 

"It is astonishing to see the level 
of media interest in a union being 
cleared of wrongdoing and in the 
terms of my employment, dating 
back to 1994, which were set by our 
members." 

What is missing here? Lavery 
was paid for his role, he wasn't a 


debate. Active groups with their 
own campaigns are in a minority. 
For a few, activity around the Pic- 
turehouse strike and McDonalds 
has provided a focus on workers' 
struggle and fighting for decent 
wages. 

NEW MEMBERS 

What are the new members 
doing? 

Members have enthusiastically 
taken part in the various #Unseat 
initiatives street canvassing against 
high profile and vulnerable Tory 
MPs. However, beyond that, as in 
the Labour Party, many new mem¬ 
bers of Momentum seem happy 
with online campaigns such as re¬ 
sponding to emails, surveys, shar¬ 
ing online content. Momentum 
knows how to run elections and is 
a good mobilising tool for boots on 
the ground. 

Missing, though, is a stronger po¬ 


volunteer, yet he somehow re¬ 
ceived payments that would far ex¬ 
ceed anything earned by the miners 
he represented from 1992 to 2010, 
many of whom lost their jobs as the 
industry declined. 

Miners still suffer from the ill- 
health caused by working in the in¬ 
dustry; many had their livelihoods 
and prospects of working again 
completely destroyed. Yet just ten 
members approved these pay¬ 
ments? Such a lack of scrutiny 
should never have been allowed. 

As with MPs, union officials 
should not receive more than an 
average wage. 

The Labour left should be clear 
that Lavery’s actions stink. The 
labour movement should have 
no truck in defending corruption 
and bad practice, whoever it may 
involve. 


litical perspective for Momentum, 
particularly as a Corbyn-led 
Labour government becomes in¬ 
creasingly likely. Experience of 
Labour Party conference shows 
that a shutting down of debate is 
more likely than an opportunity to 
ask questions. 

Even the online decision-making 
we were promised has not been de¬ 
livered. 

For instance, there was no ballot, 
online or otherwise, to choose Mo¬ 
mentum's preferred candidates for 
the Centre Left Grassroots Alliance 
slate. The notes from September's 
NCG meeting say they are still 
committed to an online process, but 
this remains "in the design and de¬ 
velopment phase of... a platform 
that fulfills the requirements". 

Where groups are active, an 
obvious next step would be to 
organise area and regional meet¬ 
ings. 


for Momentum groups? 
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Stop Jobcentre closures! Guards sold out? 



By a PCS member 

PCS members at Eastern Av¬ 
enue Jobcentre in Sheffield 
started a continuous month long 
strike on 23 October in opposi¬ 
tion to the closure of the site. 

On the same day it was an¬ 
nounced that members at Ply¬ 
mouth Processing Centre, another 
site marked for closure had voted 
76% in favour of strikes to defend 
that site and would begin their 
strikes on the 6 November. 

Members at Eastern Avenue have 
already struck for 27 days since the 
proposal to close the Jobcentre was 
announces earlier in the year. 

The closure of both sites is part of 
the Department of Work and Pen¬ 
sions' (DWP) estates rationalisation 
programme. In laymen's terms: 
The largest public-sector office clo¬ 
sure campaign for decades with 
many offices closing by March 2018 
and hundreds of civil servants fac¬ 
ing compulsory redundancies. 

Unfortunately, PCS nationally 


By Neil Laker 

UCU members at the University 
of Manchester struck on 23 and 
24 October to stop the univer¬ 
sity's plan to cut 140 jobs. 

Large pickets were staged, which 
turned away many students and 
workers. UCU members were sup¬ 
ported by students mobilised by 
Manchester Labour Students 
amongst others, who cooked for 
strikers and joined their picket 
lines. Bianca, a Spanish teacher at 
the University, told Solidarity: 
"There is a good feeling among the 
union members on strike today. In 
our department, which is being dis¬ 
proportionately hit with the cuts, 
almost all classes are cancelled and 
we have turned many workers and 


By Peggy Carter 

Members of Unite who work in 
housing maintenance in Man¬ 
chester under contractor Mears 
have voted to continue strikes. 

Workers have already struck for 
over 40 days over pay differences 
within the company for people 


has not called a national ballot to 
stop the closures, but may decide to 
ballot on the issue of redundancies. 
The PCS DWP group executive 
meets to discuss as Solidarity goes 
to print. 

That it is these workplaces strik¬ 
ing is not a coincidence. The 
Sheffield and Devon branches — 
where activists from the Left Oppo¬ 
sition grouping in PCS, Independ¬ 
ent Left are prevalent — have a 
long-term strategy of building the 
union at the workplace level and 
taking localised action when 
needed. This has built up a culture 
where members are confident and 


students away with our picket. 
There is a sense that we can win on 
this — I have not seen the union 
mobilise as hard as this before, and 
recruit as many new members dur¬ 
ing a dispute. We must fight be¬ 
cause the precedent this 
restructuring sets hands too much 
power to the employer. [Vice Chan¬ 
cellor] Nancy Rothwell thinks this 
is a business, she sees herself as a 
captain of industry, but she is 


doing the same work, and attacks 
on their terms and conditions. 

Unite said "The new industrial 
action is being taken as a result of 
Mears failure to meaningfully ne¬ 
gotiate on pay and conditions, the 
detrimental treatment of workers 
during the previous dispute, at¬ 
tacks on workers' holiday entitle- 


willing to organise, support and 
take-part in action from below. 

We encourage people to raise 
these disputes in their Labour 
and union branches, asking for 
solidarity and money. 

• For Sheffield, the branch hard¬ 
ship details are: Sort code 56-00- 
09, Account number 22371214. 

• Solidarity messages for 
Sheffield to: 

beverley.laidlaw@hotmail.co.uk. 

• For Plymouth: 
pcsdwpdevon@outlook.com 


By a rail worker 

On 19 October, train drivers’ 
union Aslef finally announced 
what weeks of secret talks had 
produced for their members in 
“parallel” disputes over pay and 
Driver Only Operation (DOO) on 
Southern rail. 

The deal ties their pay increase 
into a settlement of the long run¬ 
ning DOO dispute that, while a 
small improvement on what was 
previously rejected by Aslef mem¬ 
bers, sells out both drivers and 
guards. 

The headline pay increase looks 
impressive at first — 28.5% over 
five years, with a minimum of a 
2.5% increase (or more if RPI is 
higher than 2.5%) in the last year 
of the deal, bringing the basic pay 
to a big-sounding £63k. However, 
even working on a very conserva¬ 
tive assumption that the union se¬ 
cures RPI-level increases over that 
period, and that RPI runs at an av¬ 
erage of 3%, the element of the 
deal that compensates the drivers 
for taking on the train dispatch 
and other safety responsibilities of 
the guards is only around £5-6k 
per year after five years. 

That is precious little in order to 
sell out a whole grade of workers 
and assume their responsibilities, 
especially in a recent climate 
where traincrew are relatively fre¬ 
quently being dragged into court 
and blamed for accidents that 
occur during train dispatch. 

BODES 

This deal, if it goes through, 
bodes ill for the RMT’s ongoing 
disputes over the issue of DOO 
at Southern and Merseyrail, 
Northern, Greater Anglia and 
South West Trains. 

Aslef leaders argue the deal is 
much improved — the previously 
long list of "exceptional circum¬ 
stances" where trains would be al¬ 
lowed to run without an "on 
board supervisor" has been short¬ 
ened significantly. But any concept 
of "exceptional circumstances" 
should not be accepted, however 
thin the end of the wedge. In prac¬ 
tice, the company will flout the 
agreements and claim these crite¬ 
ria have been met whenever they 
think they can get away with it 
and it will fall to workers them¬ 
selves to police these agreements. 
With RMT members exhausted 
after a lengthy dispute and ASLEF 
members led by a conservative ex¬ 
ecutive committee and officials 


who would always prefer to cut a 
deal than fight, it won't be long 
before GTR Southern and the 
Tory government achieve what 
they set out to in all but name. 

Both union leaderships are re¬ 
sponsible for the state things are in 

— the RMT leaders are desperate 
(not without some justification) to 
place blame for their defeat solely 
at the feet of Aslef, while Aslef 
leaders refuse to accept any re¬ 
sponsibility for the fate of guards 
and seek to justify their collabora¬ 
tion with employers excluding 
RMT from the negotiations. 

RMT needs to ramp up its ac¬ 
tion at Southern and the other 
train operating companies to heap 
pressure on the government and 
employers — sporadic one or two 
day stoppages will not cut the 
mustard. Neither will its contin¬ 
ued failure to act as a genuine in¬ 
dustrial union. RMT organises 
workers in engineering, mainte¬ 
nance, cleaning, and revenue 
grades who should be joining the 
guards in action to increase the 
impact of the strikes, not told to 
cross picket lines and keep work¬ 
ing while their fellow members 
struggle to save their jobs. 

Aslef should formally join the 
disputes at Northern, Merseyrail, 
GA, and SWT and force the em¬ 
ployers/ government to the nego¬ 
tiating table, instead of forever 
keeping its powder dry and pon¬ 
tificating from the sidelines about 
what a poor job the RMT is doing. 
At the very least its leaders could 
do their basic duty and organise 
behind the scenes for their mem¬ 
bers to start respecting the RMT's 
picket lines on strike days. There 
are still only very small numbers 
of drivers doing this, except on 
Merseyrail where all drivers have 
refused to cross picket lines. 

Both unions should turn out¬ 
wards to the rest of the labour 
movement and seek help — soli¬ 
darity to boost morale and finan¬ 
cial assistance to keep members 
going while they strike and, in the 
case of Aslef, to give it the confi¬ 
dence to ballot its members for ac¬ 
tion and risk being dragged into 
the courts again. It is widely 
thought that this is the real reason 
Aslef refuses to join the disputes 

— the risk of being bankrupted by 
legal costs fighting injunctions or 
legal challenges. 

A national labour move¬ 
ment campaign is urgently 
needed to make sure these dis¬ 
putes are won. 


Students support UCU strike 



Housing workers to strike again 


wrong, and we are prepared to 
stand up to her. We know this may 
be a long campaign but my big 
worry is that many staff are in a 
precarious position and may feel 
they cannot afford to lose many 
more days' pay over this." 

Unison and Unite, who repre¬ 
sent most non-academic staff, 
have not balloted, seeing their 
members as "less affected", but 
this is a mistake. 


ment, allocation of work to sub¬ 
contractors, inappropriate alloca¬ 
tion of work to apprentices, 
trainees and improvers, and pro¬ 
posed unilateral changes to work¬ 
ing hours and conditions for some 
of the affected workers. " 

Strikes are expected in No¬ 
vember. 


Airport workers strike over pay Picturehouse to strike 5-6 Nov 


By Charlotte Zalens 

Workers at Manchester, 
Heathrow, and Gatwick airports 
are on strike in disputes involv¬ 
ing a variety of workers. 

Cleaners at Manchester Airport 
employed by Mitie have an¬ 
nounced an escalating program of 


strikes in their fight for better pay. 
Strikes have been announced for 3- 
4, 6-8, 9-11,13-18, 20-25 November, 
27 November to 2 December, 4-9, 
11-16 December, and 18 December 
to 12 January. 

Cleaners are currently on £7.50 
an hour, and are demanding an in¬ 
crease to just over the Living Wage 
at £8.45, and an extra £1 an hour 


backdated to April 2016. 

Security staff, engineers and fire¬ 
fighters at Heathrow Airport have 
voted to strike but one of the 
groups of workers missed out on 
the 50% threshold. 

Baggage handlers for Norwe¬ 
gian airline at Gatwick will strike 
on Monday 30 October over pay. 


By Gemma Short 

Workers at Picturehouse cine¬ 
mas have announced more 
strikes for 5 and 6 November. 

Workers from the Ritzy cinema in 
Brixton, and Hackney, Crouch End, 
East Dulwich and Central Picture- 
houses will walk out at 2pm on 


Sunday 5 November before hold¬ 
ing a demonstration in central Lon¬ 
don, and will strike from 3pm on 
Monday 6 November. 

Living Wage week starts on 6 
November, and community sup¬ 
port activists are calling for a day 
of action around Picturehouse 
and Cineworld cinemas across 
the country. 
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Catalonia: oppose Rajoy’s repression! 



By Tony Holmes 

Around 450,000 took to the 
streets of Barcelona on 22 Oc¬ 
tober to protest against 
Madrid’s threat to impose direct 
rule and the arrests of activists. 

The CUP — the left-separatist 
party that props up Puigdemont's 
coalition of right-wing and left- 
wing nationalists — has called for 
a mass mobilisation and resistance 
to prevent direct rule from going 
ahead. 

Catalan civil servants are likely 
to refuse to administer Madrid 
rule, and the Madrid government 
has threatened to remove from 
post all employees who fail to fol¬ 
low the instructions of a directly- 
administered regime. 

A potentially explosive question 
mark hangs over the role of the 
Mossos D'Esquadra, the au¬ 
tonomous Catalan armed police 
force that is loyal to the regional 
government. The Mossos refused 
to cooperate to prevent the 1 Octo¬ 
ber referendum, and police chief 
Josep Lluis Trapero faces charges 


of sedition for failing to follow or¬ 
ders. The Spanish government say 
during direct rule, the Mossos will 
come under the command of the 
Ministry of the Interior. The Cata¬ 
lan police are unlikely to cooper¬ 
ate, especially in a context of 
large-scale civil disobedience. 
Spain has attempted to bolster its 
position by bringing in tens of 
thousands of state police and even 
army units from outside the re¬ 
gion. 

Solidarity has previously argued 
against Catalan separatism, which 
would add new borders and fur¬ 
ther divisions within the working 
class. We have also condemned 
Spanish repression of the Catalans' 
democratic rights. 

As Rajoy moves to deprive Cat¬ 
alonia of its autonomy, the neces¬ 
sity of opposing that repression 
becomes all the more important. 
We oppose a new border between 
the region and the rest of Spain, 
but the decision about statehood 
must be taken by the Catalan peo¬ 
ple themselves. That means the re¬ 
lease of political prisoners, the 
withdrawal of the forces of repres¬ 


sion and the restoration of demo¬ 
cratic rights. 

Spanish Prime Minister Mariano 
Rajoy has invoked Article 155 of 
Spain's constitution and his gov¬ 
ernment plans to strip Catalonia of 
its autonomy and impose rule 
from Madrid. 

Article 155 was written into the 
constitution during the many com¬ 
promises of the post-Franco tran¬ 
sition to democracy, but has never 
been used before. If, as is likely, the 
Senate approves the move on Fri¬ 
day 27 October, the regional gov¬ 
ernment of Catalonia will be 
stripped of its powers, and direct 
rule will be imposed. 

Rajoy's move comes in response 
to the referendum on independ¬ 
ence held in Catalonia on 1 Octo¬ 
ber, and the Catalan president 
Carles Puigdemont's ambiguous 
"suspended" declaration of inde¬ 


pendence that followed. 

The referendum, which was de¬ 
clared unconstitutional by the 
Spanish courts, was violently dis¬ 
rupted by Spanish police, and a 
number of government officials 
and activists, have since been ar¬ 
rested on charges of sedition. The 
referendum returned a 90% "yes" 
vote, but independence signifi¬ 
cantly did not gain the backing of 
a majority of eligible voters, mil¬ 
lions of whom abstained. 

Rajoy is also planning on forcing 
fresh regional elections on Catalo¬ 
nia, hoping that a possible latent 
majority against independence 
might remove Puigdemont's "To¬ 
gether for Yes" coalition from 
power in the region. 

On Thursday 26th, the Catalan 
parliament will meet to discuss 
their response to the following 
day's imposition of direct rule. 


The leaders of the EU have 
backed Rajoy following a meeting 
of the Council of Europe on Friday 
20 October. 

The social democrats of the 
PSOE are supporting Rajoy over 
article 155, claiming that in doing 
so they are defending the constitu¬ 
tion and the rule of law. As a 
muted afterthought, PSOE leader 
Pedro Sanchez added that the 
party hoped the period of direct 
rule would be "limited" and 
"brief". 

On the left, Podemos does not 
favour Catalan separatism but is 
strongly opposing the actions of 
the Spanish government. Pablo 
Echenique called it a “terrible 
day for democracy” that Catalo¬ 
nia would now be administered 
by the right-wing Partido Popu¬ 
lar, who only receive 8.5% of the 
vote in the region. 
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